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We make room for the foliowing address, which was present- | 
ed to our city subscribers on the first instant. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that it is from the pen of our good friend 
Samuel Woodworth, esq.: te use the language of Curran, H 

‘the maker's name is stamped upon the blade.” 


Adress of the Carrier. i 


Tung—" Songs of shepherds and rustical roundelays.” i 
‘Fime is a dotard, I'll wager a ha’penny, | 
Age and care must have addled his brain, 
Creeping onward, he does not escape any, 
Wit and genius invoke him in vain. | 
With fraudulent dealing, he’s constantly stealing I 
The blossoms of feeling, as soon as they bloom ; i| 
While pleasure and beauty, he thinks it his duty, 
To seize as his booty, and hide in the tomb. i} 


Years have roll’d with increasing celerity, | 
Roll’d and mix'd in eternity’s seas, 

Since your carrier, with truth and sincerity, 
First address’d you in numbers like these. 

Six have departed, since blithe and light-hearted, 
He thea first imp«rted his feelings in rhyme ; 

And many sweet faces, renowned for their graces, | 
May now show the traces of pilfering Time. 


Hang the dotard !—Excuse the profanity, | 
Few would censure the deed as a crime ; | 
Old and young, in this era of vanity, 
All conspire in the killing of Time. 
And each of these verses your carrier rehearses, 
Successively pierces his bosom no doubt ; 
And while you are reading the villain is bleeding— 
The sands are receding—his glass will run out! 
Kill him oft as you please, he will rise again : 
When the Mirror has knocked him down flat, | 
Quick as thought he is up, and he flies again— 
Nine more lives than your favourite cat. 
But maugre his capers, there are tew better papers 
To drive away vapours, and cripple his wing ; 
And none in the city can furnish a ditty 
So pretty and witty as that which we bring. 
Press’d on paper of elegant quality, 
Taste and neatness distinguish each page ; 
Music suited to sadness or jollity, 
Each new song that is heard from the stage. 
With drawings appended, so brilliant and splendid, 
That all have commended their taste and design ; 
Engraven so sweetly, and printed so neatly, 
That critics, discreetly, pronounce them divine 


Where’s the host of aspiring competitors, 
Springing like mushrooms, as quick to expir« 

Ask their editors, printers, and creditors, 
They will tell you ‘twas best to retire. 

Tis true the Truth-Teller, an emigrant dwelle: 
A fine clever fellow, ts still on the road ; 

And Albion’s pages enlighten all ages, 
Whule Atlas engages to bear his own load 


Were not modesty prone to prohibit us 
Praising the Mirror and telling its wort!), 

We could boast of a host of contributors, 
Rivall’d in talent by few upon earth. 

lis not our intention, however, to mention 
The weekly convention of poets and wits, 

Whose sage fucubrations, and choice speculation 
On divers occasions, enlighten our cits. 


Ir. you know, in the cause of morality, 
Wields a pen seldom rivall’d in force, 
Proving virtue a blissful reality, 
Vice the herald of pain and remorse. 
[lis blithe Litre spimit appears to inherit 
A genius and merit supernally bright ; 
And long will continue with sweetness to win you, 
And kindle within you a glow of delight i 


‘. renowned for his strictures dramatical, 
Charms the lovers of genius and wit, 
Yelling eritics, in language emphatical, 
Whom the chaplet of honour will tit. 
Pair Emily etches such beautiful sketche-, 
That fancy outstretches her pinions to tly ; 
Chen there’s a writer of genius still brighter, 
Whose talents delight her—he signs himself J 


Ss. conversant in matters historical, 
Culls the flow’rets of every clime . 
‘Funeful Reuben, in strains allegorical, 
Sweetly dresses a moral sublime. 
fanthe, Lucinda, Estelle, and Belinda, 
With Thyrza and Hinda, are minstrels of far 
While Everard, Norna, with Proteus and Horie: 
And Q in a corner, the laurel may claim 


T 


Time would fail us in mentioning more of them ; { 
These suffice for a holiday verse, 
Tho’ ’twere easy to name twenty score of them, 
Could it but add twenty cents to our purse. { 
We rather would mention some happy invention, 
And turn your attention t. city affairs, 
Improved a. in divers locations, 
And grand alterations in angles and squares 


“ We”—the Mirror—ne’er stooping to flattery, 
Tell our aldermen what they must do. 
Thus they furnished the seats on the Battery, 
Thus the Park was embellished for you. 
And now they decide well, the jail and the bridewell, 
Which oft we deride well, must soon disappear 
And streets are extended, by us recommended, 
And others intended, in course of the year. 


Broadway shortly must meet the Fourth Avenue, 
Know the mandate has gone trom our lip ; 

Down-town merchants may possibly have a new 
Ferry to Brooklyn, from busy Old-slip. 

But save us from one ill, a bridge or a tunnel, 
Except for a runnel to water your lambs; 

May hurricanes shiver, and tempests acliver 
The noble East River from bndges and dams 


More than any our columns contributed 
Hints for fashions, amusements, and such ; 
All the shows that have yet been exhibited 
Owe thew worth to our magical touch. 
The Park and the Bowery, and Chathain so flowery, 
Though evenings were showery, were fill'd by our pen; 
And now that the latter's a cireus, no matter 
We'll keep up a clatter to fill 1t again. 


Competition and hopeless rivality 
Swell no longer the pomp of the stage ; 
Each competitor has, in reality, 

Bow’d to “ Old Drury,” their senior in age. 
Where Forrest has lately increas'd his fame greatly, 
By calling the stately King Philip trom death ; 

And no ninny-hammer, can easily danin a 
New elegant drama, like Stone's, with a breath 


Barnes, Placide, and Hilson are comical ; 
Tuneful Austin is graceful as fair ; 

Barry of gesture is not economical ; 
Woodhull’s too partial vel saees the air. 

The loud tones of Ritchings are truly bewitching, 
Such rapturous twitchings are felt at the breast, 

You'll own, if you heed ’em, there’s nought can exceed "me, 
When brave “ Sons of Freedom” is “ sung by reqnest.” 


Sharpe, with eyes like her name, will enrapture you ; 
Hilson smiles while she pierces the heart ; 

Wallack too, with her acting may capture you ; 
Wheatley delights us in every part. 

But sweet Clara Fisher, the worst that we wish her, 
Is laurels still fresher around her to fall ; 

A fortune to bless her, true frends to caress her, 
And one to possess her that’s worthy of all 


Cline, renown’d for his grace and agility, 
Wheeled a barrow aloft on a rope ; 
Niblo, famed for champagne and civility, 
Fill’d his purse and his bottles we hope. 
We'll offer no stricture, on West’s famous picture, 
And though ’twould afflict your best feelings no doubt, 
Go view it at leisure, confessing with pleasure, 
That this is a treasure unequall’d throughout 


Vizards or masks were the rage till prohibited 
Balls, soirees, and assemblies are yet; 
Cards and billetdoux, daily distributed, 
Summon the lovers of pleasure and wit. 
But while their pavilions resound with cotillions, 
There’re less favour’d millions as happy as they ; 
Besides a choice number, whom nought will encumber, 
But rythmical lumber, prepared for to-day. 


Holiday gifts—there’s none like an annual, 
But though the Talisman’s counted the best, 
Kitchiner’s cook-book, the “ Housekeepers Manual,” 
We recommend and prefer to the rest ; 
For tins will enable each fair at her table 
(I tell you no fable, but plain common sense, 
To turnish such dishes of meats and of fishes, 
As every one wishes, at little expense. 


Themes religious, and subjects political, 
Grecian, Turkish, or Russian, we bar 

None but vassals, in strains parasitical, 
Chant the praises of Sultan or Czar 

We'll make no reflections on recent elections, 
Nor whisper objections, because we don’t car 

Of squabbles and scratches, and runaway mat he 
Or jumping Sam Patches, or Morgan's affur. 


jpeyghty ; 


jhave an excuse for consulting the 


Thanks for favours—expressions of gratitude, 
Hopes and wishes which fancy defines, 
These are subjects entitled to lautude— 
We ce wars them in four little lines: 
Mav every blessing that’s worth your possessing, 
And nothing distressing, be pour'd in your cup ; 
The heart’s purest pleasure be yours without measuic, 
With one ncher treasure in heaven laid up. 





MORAL TALES. 
THE VILLAGE ROMANCE. 
BY BMI MITFURI 

Ir Was on a rainy day, late in last November, that Mrs. Vil 
lars came to take possession of her new residence, called the 
lodge, a pretty house, situated within the boundaries of Oak 
hampstead Park, the pleas«ut demesne of her brother-in-law 
sir Arthur Vallars, and generally appropriated to the use o! 
some dowager of that ancicnt and wealthy race 

Mrs. Villars was an elderly lady, of moderate foriune, at 
She was the widow of a dignified an! 


excellent character 
nichly-benificed clergyman, who had been dead some years 
and had lett her with three promising sons and two pretts 
daughters, all of whom were now making their way im the 
world to her perfect satisfaction; the daughters happily and 
respectably married ; the sons thriving in different professions 
and all of them as widely scattered as the limits of our littl 
island could well permit—so that their mother, disencumbered 
of the cares of her offspring, had nothing now to prevent her 
accepting sir Arthur's kind offer, of leaving the great town in 
which she had hitherto resided, and coming to vecupy the 
family-jointure house at Oakhampstead. ‘To inhabit a mansion 
in which so many stately matrons of the house of Villars had 
lived and died, was a point of dignity no less than of economy ; 
and besides, there was no resisting so excellent an opportunity 
of gratifving, amidst the good archdeacon’s native shades, the 
taste for refinement and solitude, of which she bad all her lift 
been accustomed to talk. ‘Talk, indeed, she did se very much 
of this taste, that shrewd observers somewhat questioned it 
existence, and were not a little astonished when, after dallyin, 
away the summer over take-leave visits, she and her whok 
establishment (two maids, a pony-chaise, a tabby-cat, and her 
scrub Joseph ) left C., with its society and amusements, its morn 
ing calls and evening parties, for solitude and the lodge 
Never was place or season better calculated to bring a lover 
f retirement to the test. Oakhampstead was situated in th: 
most beautiful and least inhabited part of a thinly inhabited 
and beautiful county ; the roads were execrable ; the nearest 
post-town was seven miles off; the vicar was a bachelor oi 
and the great house was shut up. There was not even 
one neighbour of decent station, to whom she might complam 
of the want of a neighbourhood. Poor Mrs. Villars! The 
last stroke, too, the desertion of the park, Was an unexpected 
calamity ; for, although she knew that sir Arthur had neve 
resided there since the death of a most beloved daughter, afte: 
which event it had been entirely abandoned, except for a few 
weeks in autumn, when his only son, Harry Villars, had been 


accustomed to visit it for the purpose of shooting ; yet she had 


understood that this her favourite nephew Was on the point o 
marrage with the beautiful heiress of General Egerton, and 
that this fine old seat was toorm the future residence of th 

young couple Sometiuag she learned, had now occurred to 
prevent a union which, a few months ago, had seemed so dé 

to all parties—some dispute between the father 
originally «rifling, but worked up into bitterness by the in 
linepet of temper—and all preparations were stop) ed, Harr’ 
Villars gone abroad, and the great house as much shut up a 
ever. Poor Mrs. Villars, who, after all her praises of retire 

ment, and her declared love of sclitude, could not, with any 
deserted village,’’ was really 


sirable 


consistency, run away from this ‘ 
as deserving of pity as any one guilty of harmless aflectation 
well can be 

The good lady, however, was not wanting to herself in thi 
She took cold, that she might summon an apothe 


and she caused her pigs to commit 


emergency 
cary from the next town ; 
i trespass on the garden of a litigious farmer that she might 
nearest attorney. Bot! 


resources failed. The medical man was one of eminent shi 
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and high practice, whom nothing but real illness could allure 
into constant attendance; and the lawyer was honest, and 
settled the affair of the pigs at a single visit. All that either 
could do for her, was to enumerate two or three empty houses 
that might possibly be filled, and two or three people who | 
would probably call when the roads became passable. So that r 
poor Mrs. Villars, after vainly trying to fill up her vacant hours 

—alas! all her hours !—by superintending her own poultry || 
yard, overlooking the village school, giving away flannel petti- | 

coats, and relieving half the old women in the parish, had very | 
nearly made up her mind to find the lodge disagree with her 

and to return to her old quarters at C. when the arrival of a 
fresh inmate at the next farm house, gave an unexpected | 
interest to her own situation. 

Oakhampstead was, as | have said, a very beautiful spot } 
{ts chief beauty consisted in a small lake or mere without the 
park, surrounded partly by pastoral meadow grounds, and | 
partly by very wild and romantic woodland scenery, amongst } 
which grew some of the noblest oaks im the kingdom. ‘The | 
water did not, perhaps, cover more than thirty acres ; althoug!: 
» length disproportioned to its breadth, a bend in the middle, 
and, above all, the infinite variety of its shores, indented with | 
tiny bays and jutting out into mimic promontories, gave it an 
appearance of much greater extent. Rides and walks had | 
formerly been cut around it; but these were now rude and | 
overgrown, the rustic seatsdecayed and fallen, and the summer 
houses covered with ivy and creeping plants. Since the absence 
of sir Arthur, neglect had succeeded to care ; but a poet ora 
painter would have felt that the scene had gained in pictur 
esqueness what it had lost in ornament. A green boat, how 
ever, and a thatched boat-house, still remained in excellent 
preservation, under the shadow of some magnificent elms, 
ind the chimney of the boatman’s cottage might just be seen 
peeping between the trees, over the high embankment which 
formed the head of the lake. ‘The only other habitation visi- || 
ble from the water, was an old farm-house, the abode of farmer ! 
Ashton, whose wife, 
fate Lady Villars, had soon been found by her surviving rela- || 
tive to be by far the most conversable person in the place ; and || 
if the many demands on her attention, the care of men, maids, 
cows, calves, pigs, turkeys, geese, dueks, chickens, and children, 
would have allowed her to devote much time to that untortu- 
nate lady, her society would doubtless have proved a great 
solace and resource. But Mrs, Ashton, with all her desire to 
oblige Mrs. Villars, was enviably busy, 
ind distant intervals listen to, and, by listening, relieve 
intolerably ennui of her seclusion. 

Now, however, a fresh inmate had made her appearance at 
the farm: a young woman, whom Mrs. Ashton called Ellen, and 
introduced as her niece, who having much leisure, (for apparent- 
ly she did nothing in the family but asstst in the lighter needle- 
vork) and evincing, as far as great modesty and ditfidence would 
permit, her respectful sympathy with the involuntary recluse, 
became her favourite auditress during her frequent visits to 
farmer Ashton’s ; and was soon sent for asa visitor (an humble! 
visitor, for neither Mrs. Villars nor her young guest ever for- | 
got the diflerence of their stations) at the lodge, Seldom a || 
day passed without Joseph and the pony-chaise being sent to | 
fetch Ellen from the farm. Nothing went well without her 

Partly, of course, the charm might be resolvable into the || 
bare fact of getting a listener; any good listener would have 
been a welcome acquisition in this emergency ; that ts to say, 
any one who felt and showed a genuine sympathy with the 

‘fair afflicted ;”* but few could have been so thoroughly wel- 
come as Ellen, who soon became, on the score of | 
merits, a first-rate favourite with Mrs. Villars. 

Whether Ellen Was pretty or not, was a standing question 
in the village of Oakbainystead. Her zealous patroness 
answered without the slightest hesitation in the affirmative. 
Other people doubted. For the common sort, her face and 

figure wanted showiness ; whilst the young farmers and per 
sons of that class complained that she was tnt, according to 
their notions, sufficiently genteel, Mrs. Villars’ man—g-al}-work, 

Joseph, combined both objections, by declaring that Ellenwould 
be well enough if she were simarter st judg. 
tor themselves, as well at least as a pen-and-ink drawing wil! 











» ‘ | 
formerly the personal attendant of the || 


and could only at short 
the 





wrowh 


My readers mu 


enable them 

Her figure was round and short, piquante 
Her face was round also, with delicate features and a most, 
delicate complexion, as white and smooth as ivory, and just 
coloured enough for health. 


ud youthful. 


and a countenance so beaming with gaiety and sweetness, 
that the expression was always like that of other faces when 
they smile 
sang litte snatches of old airs in gushes like a nightingale— 


a 


! 
with great exactness, such as were equally becoming to her} 


}and kid slippers in which her beautiful httle feet were always 


jaccent and diction, somewhat astonished Mrs. Villars, until 


jee lighted with the opportunity of making a variety of inquiries 


jthese questions were given with great brevity and some reluc- 


‘either the general or his daughter had behaved unjustly or un- 


Then her voice and accent were enchantung. She | 


freely ly, as os if she could no more help singing 
as she went about, than that “angel of the air; and her 
spoken words were as musical and graceful as her songs ; what 
she said being always sweet, gentle, and intelligent ; sometimes 
very lively, and sometimes a little sad. 

Her dress was neat and quiet—plain, dark gowns, fitting]! 





station and her figure; delicately white caps and habit-shirts, 
and the simplest of all sinple straw bonnets. ‘The only touch 
of finery about her was in her chaussure ; the silk stockings 


|clad, and in her scrupulously clean and new-looking French 
gloves, of the prettiest pale colours; a piece of quaker-lixe 
land elegant extravagance, which, as well as the purity of her 


she found from Mrs, Ashton, that Ellen also had been a lady's 
junaid, admitted early into the family, and treated almost as a 
1 anion by her young mistress. 
“Where had she lived ?” was the next question 

“In General Egerton’s family,” wasthe reply ; anda new 
source of interest and curiosity was opened to the good lady, 
who had never seen her niece, that was to have been, and was 
respecting herself and her connexions. Ellen’s answers to 
tance; she looked down and blushed, and fidgeted with a 
sprig of jyrtle that she held in her hand, in a manner widely 
different from her usual lady-like composure 

“Was Miss Egerton so very handsome ’ 

‘Oh, no!” 

“So very accomplished ™ 





{ 


‘ No.” 

‘Did Harry love her very much 
‘ Yes.” i 
* Did she love him ? { 
“Oh, yes!” j 
“Was she worthy of him? 
“No.” 


‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Villars, 
lady, too full of airs and graces! 


“| thought she was too fine a} 
Thad my doubts of her! 
written on blue embossed 
I dare 


lever since a note that she sent me, 
paper, and smelling most atrociously of otto of roses. 
suy Harry has had a narrow escape. 


the quarrel, said she was quite a petite maitresse. Then you} 


think, Ellen, that my nephew is better without her?” || 


This query caused a good deal of blushing hesitation, — 
nearly demolished the sprig of myrtle. On its being repeated, | 
she said, “She did not know! She could not tell! She did | 
not wish tospeak ill of Miss Egerton ; but few ladies appeared |! 
to her worthy of Mr. Villars—he was so amiable ’ 

‘Was Miss Egerton kind to her?” 

Pretty well,” answered Ellen quietly 
‘ And the general ?”’ 
“Oh, very! very!" rejomed Ellen, sighing deeply 
‘Why did she leave the family ?” 
At this question poor Ellen burst into tears, and the conver- 
Mrs. Villars, unwilling to distress her fave rite, 
She 


sation ended 
did not resume it. 





was already prepossessed against the | 


Egertons by the disappointment and vexation which they |! 


had occasioned to her nephew, and had little doubt but that | 


kindly to Ellen. ! 
Winter had now worn away; even those remains of winter 


which linger so long amidst the buds and blossoms of spring ; 


spring itself had passed into summer ; the country was every |! 


day assuming fresh charms, the roads were becoming passable, | 


and distant neighbours were beginning to discover and to}! 


value the lady of the lodge, who became every day more re-| 
| 


varied as it now was by occasional 
and frequent excursions with 


conciled to her residence, 
visits to the county families, 


' 


hit seemed, and seiaiknaineh certainly a gentleman. 


| found the lady’s maid no less charming than her mistress. 


Sir Arthur, even before |) 


|| Bob,’ 


} 
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‘the summer advanced, they passed more and more time on the 
beautiful lake, of which they continued the sole visitors; the 
great house being still deserted, and little heard either of six 
Arthur or his son. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Villars, returning unexpectedly from a 
‘distant visit, drove down to the farm, intending to spend the 
jevening with Ellen in the pleasure-boat. It was a bright 
‘sunny day, towards the middle of July. The blue sky, dap- 
‘pled with fleecy clouds, was reflected on the calm, clear water, 
jand mingled with the shadows of the trees upon the banks, 
ito which the sun, shining through the tall oaks, gave occasion 
jally a transparent glitter, as of emeralds or beryls ; swallows 
|skimmed over the lake, flitting around and about, after the 
| myriads of insects that buzzed in the summer air; the white 
;water-lily lay in its pure beauty in the midst of its deep green 
‘leaves; the foxglove and the wild vetch were glowing in the 
| woods ; the meadow-sweet, the willow herb, and the golden 
flag. fringed the banks ; cows stood cooling their limbs in the 
|shallow indented bays, and a flock of sheep was lying at rest 
‘in the distant meadows. 

Altogether it was a scene of sweet and soothing beauty ; and 
|Mrs. Villars was looking for Ellen, to partake in her enjoy 
ment, (for Ellen, Mrs. Ashton had told her, was gone down to 
ithe mere) when, in a small cove at the other side of the lake 
ishe beheld in a fine effect of sunny light, the boat, their own 
jidentical green boat, resting quietly on the water, with twi 
! persons sitting in it, seemingly in earnest conversation. On¢ 
jof the figures was most undoubtedly Ellen. Her astonished 
\friend recognised at a glance her lead-coloured gown, her straw 

bonnet, and that peculiar air and attitude which gave gracé 
and beauty to her shuple dress. The other was a man, tall as 
Mrs 
;| Villars even fancied that the height and bearing had a strong 
resemblance to her own dear nephew, Harry ; and immediately 
a painful suspicion of the possible cause of Ellen’s leaving Mis+ 
Egerton forced itself upon her mind. Harry had perhap: 
A 
thousand trifling circumstances in favour of this opinion rush 
ed on her recollection; Ellen’s blushes when Harry was acci 
dentally named, her constant avoidance of all mention of the 
|family in which she had resided; the great inequality of he: 
‘spirits; her shrinking from the very sight of chance visitors 
the emotion amounting to pain, which any remarkable instance 
of kindness or confidence never failed to occasion her; and 
above all, the many times in which, after seeming on the point 
of making some avowal to her kind patroness, she had drawn 
jsuddenly back : all these corroborating circumstances pressed 
at once, with startling distinctness, on Mrs. Villars’s memory 
and, full of care, she returned to the farm, to cross-question 
| Mrs. Ashton. 

Never was examination more thoroughly unsatisfactory) 
|Mrs. Ashton was that provoking and refractory thing, a re 
uc tant witness. First she disputed the facts of the case 
|‘ Had Mrs. Villars seen the boat ? Was she sure that she had 
seeu it? Was it actually their own green boat? Did 
‘really contain two persons? And was the female certainly 
Ellen ?” All these questions being answered in the affirmative 
|Mrs. Ashton shifted her ground, and asserted, that “if th 
female in question were certainly Ellen, her companion mus! 
with equal certainty be the boatman, Bob Green, ‘ Hopping 
as he was called ;” and the farmer coming in at the mo 
ment, she called on him to support her assertion, which, with 


| 


! 


out hearing a word of the story, he did most positively, as ai 
husband should do—*' Yes, for certain, it must be 


It could be no other !" 


obedient 
Hopping Bob! 
‘Hopping Bob!” ejaculated Mrs. Villars, whose patienc: 
was by this time well nigh exhausted: “Hopping Bob! when 
1 have told you that the person in the boat was a young man 
a tall man, a’slim man, a gentleman! Hopping Bob, indeed ! 
and before the words were fairly uttered, in hopped Bob } 


Ellen upon the lake. Hself 
On these occasions they were constantly attended by the To Mrs. Villars this apparition gave unqualified satista 
j boatman, a handy, good-humoured, shock- pated fellow, of ex-| tion, by affording, as she declared, the most triumphant ev 


traordinary ugliness, commonly called Bob Green, but alo} 
known by the name of * ‘Hopping Bob; net on account ot} 
bas proficiency in that one legged accomplishment, as the cog- 
homen would seem to imply, but because an incurable lame- 
nessin the hip had produced a jerking sort of motion in walk- 

mg, much resembling that mode of progress; and had also| 
given a peculiar one-sided look to his short, muscular figure. 


She had finely-cut gray eyes. | The hop, it must be confessed. stood much in his way on land, } }and reac hed the farm by the short cut across the co 
with dark eyebrows and eyelashes, a profusion of dark hair, | although he was excellent in the management of a boat; sa adding 


| rowing, or steering. or fishing, or anything that had relation to! 
the water 

A clever fellow was Bob, in his wa 
much atiention to b 


and a civil, and paid 


, ; 
is lady and her v« is 


ung coups! 


dence of au alibi ever produced in or out of a court of justice 
Her opponent, however, 


the point 


Was by no means disposed to viel 
She had perfect confidence in Bob's quickness 
apprehension, and no very strong fear of his abstract love « 
truth, and determined to try the i leading question 
She unmediately, therefore, asked him, with much significance: 
jjof manner, “ whether he had not just landed from the lak: 
ppier 
had probebly walked towards tl 
Villars, and that Bob had better 


effect of 


her niece 
meet Mrs 


‘that 


boat-house, to 


| and feteh her 


This question ewer than 


Wheth 


Wever, pr duced no other an 
tr 


' ' 
ye Sea wi m the sagacious boatma: 


i 
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oe RLS ES ETS — 
Mrs. Ashton over-rated his ability, or under-rated his veracity, 
er whether his shrewdness foresaw that detection was inevita- 
ble, and that it would “ hurt his conscience to be found out,” 
which ever were the state of the case, he positively declined 
giving any evidence on the question; and after standing for 
a few moments eyeing his hostess with a look of peculiar 
knowingness, vented another long whistle, and hopped off 
again! 

Mrs. Villars, all her fears contirmed, much disgusted with 
the farmer, and still more so with the farmer's wife, was also 
departing, when just as she reached the porch, she saw two 
persons advancing from the lake to the house—her nephew, 
Harry Villars, and Ellen leaning on his arm! 


With acountenance full of grieved displeasure, she walked 
slowly towards them. Harry sprang forward to mect her : 

“ Hear me but for one moment, my dearest aunt! Listen but 
to four words, and then say what you will. This is my wife,” 

“Your wife! why, I thought you loved Miss Egerton ?” 

“Well, and this is, or rather happily for me, this was Miss 
Egerton,” replied Harry, smiling. 

‘*Miss Egerton!” exclaimed the amazed and half incredu- 
lous Mrs. Villars. ‘“ Miss Egerton! Ellen, that was not smart 
enough for Joseph—the fine lady that sent me the rose-scented 


Ellen !” 
“ Ay, my dear aunt—your own Ellen, and my own Ellen— 
blessings on that word! When we were parted on a foolish 


political quarrel between our fathers, she was sent, under t 
care of her cousin, Lady Jerningham, to Florence. Lady 
Jerningham was much my friend. She not only persuaded | 
Ellen into marrying me privately, but managed to make the | 
general believe that his daughter continued her inmate abroad ; 
whilst Mrs. Ashton, another good friend of mine, contrived to 
receive her at home. We have been sad deceivers,” continued 
Harry, “and at last Ellen, fettered by a promise of secrecy, 


which your kindness tempted her every moment to break, could || 


bear the deceit no longer. She wrote to her tather, and 1 
spoke to mine ; and they are reconciled, and all ts forgiven 
see that you forgive us,” added he, as his sweet wite lay sob 


‘IT see that you forgive her ; and 
Your pardon ts 


bing on Mrs. Villars’ bosom ; 
you must forgive me, too, for her dear sake 


essential to our happiness ; for we are really to live at the park, | "T@S happy as any person in the world, This virtue would | distance, is thirty feet, divided ito three ways or roads 


and one of our first wishes must always be, that you may cou- 
tinue at the great house the kindness that you have shown to! 
Ellen at the tarm.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ForetHovent in courtsHip.—A late Scotch paper con 
ains the following story, which is said to be a sketch from 
life: —“ An elderly spinster, from the town of Paisley, who 
teaches the lasses tambouring, called on a clergyman not long 
io, and told the maid, 


Her looks at this time were full of un 
1 


“she wanted to speak a word wi’ the 
minister by himsel.”’ 
portance, and after shutting the study door, she repeatedly | 
whispered, “ Will naebody hear us?" No,” 

and even if there should, I suppose you have no treason to} 
* Treason,” said the spinster, as if at a loss 


said the other 


ommunicate.”’ 
to understand the drift of the question, “| was joust wanting 
sir, to tak’ ye’er advice.” “* Aweel,” said the minister, in his 
“since I see there’s something weighing | 
‘Weel, sir 
An ofler 


wn homely way, 
mm your mind, sit down and tell us a’ about it 

I was gaun to tell you that I hae gotten an offer 
an offer o what!’ Ou, sir,” smiling im sure ve 


Eppy! 
vedna speer that; 1's lang since I got an offer afore, and as 
I may never get anther again, J joust cam’ tosece whether ye 
think I should tak 
now; it’s the « 

Deed is't, sir, though I am no muckle upiiited wi't neither 


him Oho! Eppy, 1 understand you 





ero’ a man that’s makin’ ve sae cant: 


But ye ken, Eppy, it’s my business to tinish a courting by 
j 
On hearing this the spinster hung 


ta and no to 


wickling the parties when they come betore 


ntertere in the matter.” 


wr head, and then said, “gif ye dinna like to hear me, I am 
rry I fashed ye.” Weel, but Eppy, wha and what is this 
wer o° yours? He's a doctor, sir \ doctor! and 
hat would a doctor have to do with the like o' you Ou 
but ye dinna gie me time to tell—he's a smoke doctor \ 


{ what's his 


An 


ay steel’s a hard 


smoke doctor—that alters the case cntirely 


name ? They ca’ him Steel. Steel! 
aetal, and should be true too, for ye ken when we speak of 
an honest man, we say he’s as true as steel Ay. sir, but 
he's been three tunes married already ! 

waster 0 that.” “Ay, sir, and they tell me he’s in 
debt torbye In debt forbye ! ; 


‘ But then, sir, ’'min a pick 


He must be a great 
wives 
and vet he wants a fourth, 
! That's 
4 


‘ e debt mvse! 


le 


| 








note—Ellen, at the farm, the great heiress—my own good little | j 
jj has not a heart to part with any money, but because she is 


||too full of some trouble of her own to attend to the com- |/till lite at night, without interruption; indeed, being in com 


| health. 


jin some place where tigers abound, a man, provided with tw 
lor three short strong spears, takes post at night Jeing ac 
or by 


|. pity; but you ken what the proverb says—that twa blacks 
|" no make a white ; and tho’ I’ve kent mony a couple that 
‘did weel in the world, by joining stocks, even when they were 
|sma’, I doubt joining debts will hardly answer the same end.” 
| At this intimation the decent spinster looked very grave, and 
jtold the minister that the matter had cost her a great deal of 
jthouzht, and that even before she had seen him, she had half 
jresolved to seat herself quietly by her own fireside, and con- 
| sole herself with the thought, “ that it was better to cry waes| 
| me, than waes us.’ She then withdrew in better spirits than} 
|she had been at first, though most unfortunately the mischiey 
‘ous maid was heard /i/ting, as she passed the kitchen door, 
* As Bessy sat down wi’ her seam by the fire, 

She thought on the time that was flying by her | 
And said to hersel’, with a heavy hoch, hie! | 
A’ body's like to be married but me.” | 


A Nervous Lapy.—Celia is always telling you how pro- | 
voked she is, what shocking things happen to her; what! 
usage she suffers, and what vexations she meets with every 
where. 
and that there is no bearing the behaviour of people. Every | 
assembly that she is at, sends her home provoked ; some-! 
thing or other has been said or done, that no reasonable, | 
Poor people that want her 





| 





well-bred person ought to bear. 
charity, are sent away with hasty answers, pot because she | 





plaints of others. Cala has no business upon her hands.) 
| the doleful tune of her mind, you would be apt to think that 
he had neither food nor lodging. If you see her look more | 
pale than ordinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks to 
you, it is because she 1s just come from a visit, where Lupus 


is 
| 


took no notice of her, but talked all the time to Lucinda, 
|who has not half her fortune. 


When cross accidents have 


||s0 disordered her spirits, that she is foreed to send for the 


|dector, to make her able to eat; she tells him, in great 


janger at Providence, that she never was well since she was | 


1 |, born, and that she envies every beggar that she sees in! the beauty of its proportions, 


This is the disquiet life of Calia. who has nothing 
If you would inspire 


|/to torment her, but her own spirit. 
her with a christian humility, you need do no more to make 


make her thankful to God for half so much health as she 
has had, and help her to enjoy more for the time to come 
This virtue would keep off tremblings of the spirits, and 
jloss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing else to 
sweeten it. 

Peri —In of New 


York are ten daily papers, averaging one thousand eight hun 


DICAI AND NEWSPAPER the city 


' 
dred and fifty at each publication, and making a weekly ag-'| 
gregate of one hundred and eleven thousand sheets; seven 
published twice a week, of one thousand eight hundred each 


1 


hundred and fitty 


lor twenty-five thousand weekly; and sixteen once a week 


iwereging three thousand on and printing | 


fifty-two thousand copies ; making a grand total of one hun 


She tells you that her patience is quite worn out, |! 


cover, which is fastened to the ground by means of pickets 


jeompanied by a dog, which gives the alarm, a goat 
which, by its agitation, answers the same purpose, the ad 
venturer wraps himself up in his quilt, in full confidence o 
When a tiger 
begins to rear 


thre 


his safety comes, and, perhaps, after smellin; 


urainst the cage, the man stabe Rin 


veh the 


work, and rarely fails in destroving the tiger, which is 


all around 
es of the wicker 
ord 


with one of his spears baiterst\« 
narily found dead at no great distance in the morning 

— Austin, saves the National Gazette, the 
ha 


found that if beasts of prey are kept so well fed as not to know 


BEASTS OF PREY 


keeper of the menagerie, near Waterloo-bridge, London 


the sense of hunger, they will live together in the same cage 
in peace and harmony Put man, says a British writer 
ilwavs a restless and dissatisfied animal; as long as he i 


haunted by the dread of poverty, he thinks that any plan 
which offers hima comfortable provision and a tranquil mind, 
jcomprehends everv thing m life; but let him continue se 
‘long in this state as to forget what it is to feel or to fear hun 
ger, and he will think his mode of lite insipid, and get it 
sdventurous or rapacious action 


Anat 
sixteen 


women.—The Arab women marry about the age of 


They are allowed great liberty, visiting each other 


jatny with a female is considered the best protection. A woman 


= lout to receive the income of a plentiful fortune ; but yet, by jis enabled to divorce her husband on very slight grounds; 


md temper on his part ts a sufficient reason ; and, if no seriou 
offence can be proved against the wife, she is ntitled to re 
Visits, carfics 


when she 


‘erve back her dowr: Every lady, . 
on her arm a litle bag of coffve—this is boiled at the house 
where she spends the evening; thus enabling her to enjoy 


Xp Me rnse 
l ! 


society without putting her trend to 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE An iron chain suspension bridge 
} 


has lately been constructed at Avignon, which ts consideres 


a mas 





er-piece of art, and has attrac ted great attention from 
The 
jbuttress to the other 1s 500 feet ; there are two stret 
240 feet cach, capable of supporting a weight of 500,000 


total length trom one 


hes ol 


kilogrammes. The breadth, which is the same the wholk 


foot 


thirty 


for carriages, and the two othe for 


al 
mounts the centre pillar, as well 
of 
six tron cables, by means of 


the centre one 


The height 


1su 


passengers, we low-water mark i 


feel ‘ 


A triumphal ar 


as the two at the butments the bndge, resting on the 


I 


angles, It is support by 


vertical cords, the eabl ig fastened to the pillars, after 
having passed over the tiumphal arch 

Tue wicp worse. —The tollowing ts fromthe “ Library of 
Usetul Knowledge All traveller 


plains extending from the shores of La Tlata to Patagonia, 


wiio have crossed the 


have spoken of numerous droves of wild horses. Some 


iflirm that they have seen ten thousand in one troop. They 


appear to be under the command of a leader, the stronges 


lred and eighty-eight thous sheets ‘ . ' 
— ' , an 2 ' thousand ne es 1 week. In the and boldest of the herd, and which they amphieitly obey. A 
st . s weekly d oftere . . real d fort . : ¥ 

1», bes , eekly an i a ner, one hundred and forty. In secret instinct teaches them that their safety consists in 
the city, thirty-three letal, one hundred and seventy ! j t r 

a ' , their union, and in a principle of subordination. The lon 
eight Annuals, quarterlies, monthly, and semi-monthblies . ' 

’ . the tiger, and the leopard, are their principal cnemies. A 

literary, theological, medical, and miscellaneous, are not here 


included ; nor occasional, transient, and 
In the United Stat 


reported, eight hundred and twenty-five newspapers; another 


inestablished publi 


cations s, in PS2s5. there were officially 


account gave nine hundred and seventy-four, and there is 
proba bl now about one thousand jer olicals of every de 
scription 

\ pamPer.—A young city fop company with some 
belles of fashion, was riding inte the country a pleasuring 


1 
when t ountry lad at work by 


the 


hey saw a poor rustic-looking 


road's side. Thinking it a fine opportunity to show his 





wit to the damsels, by sporting with the 


poor boy's who 
Mr. Zelw 
how far itis to where I am going, and which is the most 
Poor Zebby 


most sober and composed tace, said 


rance, he thus accosted him 
det 


direct road?” 


an you inform me 
not at all daunted, but with the 

If you are going to th 
if to the jail, it stands but 


but if only to poverty and disgrace 


gallows, it is but a short distance ; 


a few rods this side ; you |} 
are now approaching your journey's end—as for the most di 
it, 


The dandy dropped his head and drove on 


rect road to either, you are now in and cannot miss the 


way 


PERSIAN METHOD OF DESTROYING TrGERS.—A good me-||t 


thod of destroy ing tigers is said to be common tn Persia, and 
towards the north of Hindostan. The device consists of a 
large semispherical cage, made of strong bamboos or other 
eflicient materials, woven together, but leaving intervals 
throughout of about three or four inches broad. Under 


t 


‘Cirencester having had occasion to visit London 


to the metropolis, he replied 


years of age and upwards, should have two wives 


s, be hanged 


some signal, intelligible to them all, they either close inte a 
dense mass, and trample their enemy to death. or plac mye 
the mares and foals in the centre, they form themselves ints 
In the attack 


and, when pru 


a circle, and welcome him with their heels 
i } 


their leader is the first to fac mw ¢ 


dence demands a retreat, they follow bis rapid thyht. 
bk 


political journals published im Paris, 


piTot -It is stated that of the proprictors of seventeen 


it least one-third ar 
noblemen, or persons of great distinction in the serentifie o: 
literary The who 
three in number. are said to be a duke, a cownt, and a baron 


world. proprictors ot one paper, ar 


To be a known writer in a respectable periodical, is said te 
be the best passport to good society in Paris, 
An old 


TRAVELLING SIXTY VEARS At inhabitant « 


shout sixty 
vears since, Was asked by a frend if he intended to go by the 
vach or diligence, which at that time slowly wended tts war 
No, I am in too great a hurry 
He 


ind actually reached the end of his journey some hours befor: 


ind therefore would rather walk started accordingly 


he coach 


Dirrerence in Law.—Tly ha of Egypt, a year « 


wo since, declared that every able-bodied man twenty-one 
The law 
n North-Carolina ts, that every man who has two wives she! 


So much for the wisdom of lawgivers 
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ORIGINAL COMMUN ' | Heyward h i iabl industri | litician, to criticise the measures of govern- 
> ONS. Heyward had a good wife. She was and something of a po! 5 gov 
EE pe cnreenmaeniniatee ||ous ; and though demonstrating her affection rather by ac- | ment. He read the letter again and again. A thousand 


| tions than words, yet deeply attached to him. But she had | tender associations sprung up in his mind, He forgot the 








EMILIE. not been the «bject of his first love. His heart had once | lapse of time, and for a moment returned to his boyhood. 
oe a een received a wound, from which it was long before he re- | He awaked from his dream ; but his heart was touched, and 
To bridal Lioom her strength had sprung— covered. Indeed it was said that he was sti!l subject to fits |he determined to be a friend to the boy. 


Behold her beautiful and young.”* 


of melancholy. But when late in life, he gave his hand in|) Many plans were thought of, and rejected. At last he 
Ir is the very best thing I can do; and Wil doit. Shall! marriage, it was with sentiments of the highest respect and | determined to visit Mrs. Willis himself, and promise her to 
not, wife ?” | esteem for his chosen partner. His judgment even preferred | be as a father to her child. He expressed his determination 
“Certainly, my dear, by all means, if you wish it.” her to the one who still held a hallowed place in his memory, ||in the words with which we introduced him to the reader, 
Now what this best thing was, was as much a secret to! ay possessing qualities more calculated to render her truly a|/and obtained the consent of his wife before unfolding to 
the complaisant better half of good old Mr. Heyward, as it) helpmate for a man in a middle station of life. But deep in| her his scheme. When he did unfold it, she did not retract 
is to the reader. There she sat in an old-fashioned elbow | his heart there still existed a feeling of interest in the fate of it, for the feelings of one mother seldom fail to excite in- 
chair, her whole soul as much occupied with her knitting a8) the Joved one of his youth, of tenderer interest than he | terest in the bosom of another. 
was her husband’s with his schemes ; and, though she oc-) would have been willing to acknowledge to himself. They) Mr. Heyward arrived in time to give joy to the dying 
casionally regarded with much satisfaction his goodly form,! jag been brought up together. She was early an or-| mother, who expired invoking blessings on his head. It 
arrayed in waistcoat, gown, and fine linen, all the work phan, and left to the guardianship of his father. So fondly | was agreed that Edward Willis should remain with his 
of her own fingers, yet she cared very little for what was)... 4 affectionately had she always treated him, that he had |/friend the lawyer, until he should arrive at the age of twen- 
passing in his brain, However, as in duty bound, she as-  2))owed himself to hope, till hope became security. Unex-| ty-one, when he should obtain his license, and commence 
sented whenever her assent was asked, and he, “ good easy pected by him, therefore, was the answer given to the eager \I the profession for himself. Mr. Heyward took upon himselt 
man,” chuckled at bis own wisdom in choosing so obedient gicclosure of his wishes. That her affection for him could! to detray the expenses till then, and bade him farewell, with 
a wife, and never for a moment dreamed that she thought neyer be othes than that of a sister. There was no| injunctions to visit him once a year, that he might become 
his plans of very little consequence, as they generally ended) poo for hope. And when, shortly afterwards, she be-|/attached to his future home. This was promised, and the 
in nothing. This was the true reason for her want of curi- stowed her hand on one who had won her heart, it gave no |promise was carefully kept. 
osity, though it came to our ears with insinuations of great dqitional piing to the bosom of George Heyward. He had! His first visit secured to him the attachment of Mr. Hey 
secresy, as she was too judicious to allow her husband to endured the worst in knowing that she loved him not ; and | ward and his wife, and even aunt Martha spoke in terms ot 
suspect it. he, perhaps, even rejoiced at an event that removed her | high praise of the manly deportment and handsome person 
Mr. Heyward was a farmer in one of our Yankee settle- from the home, and the scenes where with her he was|of cousin Edward, for by this title did his benefactor wish 
ments. He was “ well to do in the world,” and had it not obliged to remain, and where his frequent meetings with her|| him to be called. He wrote frequently when he returned, 
been for his generous disposition, might have acquired a, deepened the wound which time and absence alone could heal. |! and before the close of the second visit, he was almost a: 
store of wealth. But he prided himself upon his hospitality, The young couple settled in a village many miles distant I great » Giciaeiinesiintln damit 
& great virtue among the Yankees ; and besides, the friends from that home, and from that time they were strangers to||_ He longed to see this cousin of his, of whom he had heard 
which he loved to see daily assemble around his table, it 41. friends of their youth; but Mr. Heyward had occasien-|/so much. At his third visit he was gratified. She was 
wee the custom (in frequenting the little inn of the town) to ally heard of them from sources upon which he could de-| seventeen, and had been recalled from her school ; the mis- 
invite such strangers as he might find there worthy of the pend: had heard that they were unfortunate in business, | tress of which pronounced her education finished. Aunt 
compliment, to make his house their home as long as it but happy in each other ; until the death of the husband, in| Martha was in raptures with her improvement ; for though 
sagt he agresubte to them. The house on the hill, these- the fifth year of their marriage, destroyed the peace of the || the spirit of mirth was not quenched, yet it was restrained 
fore, soon became proverbial for the kindness of its master, | little family, and left Mrs. Willis with her boy to brave the || by the diffidence and pride of blushing womanhood, and 
and the good puddings and pics of its mistress. sorrows of life, alone and unprotected. The remains of || displayed itself only in the flashing of her eye, and the 
This worthy couple had one child, a daughter, the their little property being sold, however, proved sufficient) arch smile of a mouth, which cousin Edward said, was a 
youngest and sole survivor of five children. The loss of to buy a life-annuity for the widow, which, with economy,|| perfect rose-bud. 
the others had thrown a gloom over the early part of their gave her the comforts of life and the means of educating} It was no wonder that Edward was much pleased with 
marriage, but it had passed away, and left no trace, except | ios son, He was a boy of a generous, noble disposition, ||his cousin, for she was certainly a pretty girl, and of so 
that their love tor Emilie was deeper and more idolatrous, and most promising talents. At the age of fourteen he ‘playful a disposition, and yet of such gentle manners, that 
because it was undivided. In truth, our heroine grew up a | 4.4. considered a good scholar. He was passionately fond'|she was a universal favourite. Then her name was so 
spoiled girl, as wild and untameable as the fawn of the hills. of study, and so ardently desirous of a professional life, || pretty, so soft and musical, and it glided into verse so 
Her parents never contradicted her ; but she loved them so tase miata relinquished her intention of making him a | easily, that any one might rhyme upon it. Edward was 
entirely and devotedly, that in her most frolicsome moods farmer, and exerted all her power to fulfil his desires, She} certainly not in love, but he began to love poetry and mu- 
look from them would render her as gentle as a dove. interested in his behalf the lawyer of the village, a respec- |) sie. He made sonnets on the moon, and copied songs, and 
The gay laugh would die away, her song would be hushed, table and worthy man, who consented for a moderate year- || perhaps composed them, when he ought to have been study- 
and she would glide noisclessly to her little seat by the side ly stipend to board him in his family, and educate him for! ing Blackstone. His master thought him strangely altered 
of her father, and gaze at him, with an expression of such the law. The happy mother took lodgings near her son, \ But asking him, one day, the ineaning of some law phrase, 
arch gravity in her blue eyes, and her little mouth pursed and with the help of some friends, who furnished her with ihe anewered, “cousin.” 
up into a shape of seriousness so comical, that the old man needle-work, managed to supply the deficiencies of her in-|| «ft is a cosening trade,” ceid the witty lawyer, “but w: 
would laugh till his eyes run over, and then bid her begone come, and joyfully looked forward to the time of her son’s | should keep that to ourselves.” . 
/manhood and prosperity. | The blunder of the blushing youth had betrayed his se 











to her doll like a silly child as she was, and not attempt 
to play the woman till she should have more sense and |“ ,, Who knows,” would she say to herself, “ but I may one | cret, but his friend said nothing. Perhaps he thought it 
it was all for the best. 


decorum. day be the mother of a judge! 

In this manner her years passed away, until she attamed — ; . 
the age of fourteen. In height she was almost a woman ; 
but as for a woman’s dignity and sobriety, one might as 
well have looked for it in a kitten. 

** She will never be a lady,” said her mother; ‘she will 
be a hoyden all the days of her lite.” 

“ Unless,” said aunt Martha, “we send her to a good 
boarding-school.” 

“What! part with the darling of my old age,” said Mr. 
Heyward, “ impossible !” 


But there was one thing which escaped the memory of the Mr. Heyward encouraged the attachment of the young 
good woman ; it was, that we are all mortal, and that death people tacitly, but he never spoke of it. But there was onc 
cares not to wait till time shall have fulfilled the expecta- | trait in the character of Edward, unknown to his relations 
\tions of his destined victims. But she was soon to learn He was proud, very proud. He accidentally learned that 
\the truth ; soon destined to feel the necessity of preparing Emilie was an heiress, and he determined to think of her 
for an approaching separation trom life, and all that made no more. 
lie dear, her only son. “TP will not owe my fortune to my wite, 

He had been scarcely a year with his patron, and had « and it will be many years before I can earn one myself.” 
already made considerable progress in his studies, and ob- He was on his last visit to Mr. Heyward. The next 
: ‘ tained the esteem of his master, who prophesied hs future, winter was to see the completion of his twenty-first year 
But second thoughts are best; and our farmer, finding excellence. But after the death of his mother, his prospects and he was then to receive his license. His behaviour to 
that this plan, so abruptly discovered, was one upon the would be blighted, as her annuity ended with her lite. Mrs.” Emilie was distantly respectful. It at first mortified her 
success of which all his “ womankind” had long fixed their Willis, who was at heart a pious woman, felt that she could hut she was quick sighted, and when she discovered thy 
hearts, at last yielded with tolerable grace. meet death with fortitude, and even joy, could she be as- cause, it made him doubly dear to her. She had not beer 

tndeod, the wishes of aunt Morthe were seldom disputed | sured of the future happiness of her son. There was but without admirers ; one, in particular, had almost gained 
by either Mr. Heyward or his wife, for it was shrewdly sus- | one hope, and this was to wnte to Mr. Heyward. She’ per affections. He had lived at her father’s for many weeks 


ne » » _F . » 7 ry © « . ace 4 
pected that their little Emelie held a very conspicuous place knew he was comparatively nch, and she trusted, with per-' fle was handsome and accomplished ; and his attention t« 
in her last will and testament, duly drawn up by counsellor 


Ketchum, The exact amount of the old lady’s wealth was 
not generally understood, but it was known to be sufficient 
to raise a girl of far less pretensions than Emilie to the rank | 
of a belle ; to boarding-school, therefore, was Emilie sent, 
that she might learn 


“To prim and mince, to sit up straight and still, 


” 


thought he, 


haps a httle of woman’s vanity, but above all, with a, Emilie was *appare ntly so sincere, that it made at first a 
woman's ideas of the enduring nature of first love, that deep impression. But our little heroine happened to over 
her application would not be in vain. She told him of her hear him calculating the probable contents of aunt Martha's 
plans for her son, her wish that he might continue his studies, treasury, for the amusement of a fmend, and this turned 
j and, throwing herself upon his generosity, conjured him by the current of her feelings. It at first gave her a pang ot 

the memory of past years, to transfer that friendship to, disappointment ; but the mischievous spirit delighted in the 


“To bend to fashion nature’s wayward will.” her son, which he had once so warmly felt for her. thoughts of a merry revenge, and she slowly drew the cur- 

And here we must leave her for the present, to inquire!, The letter reached Mr. Heyward just at evening. He) tain of the little closet in which she sat, the only separa 

ito the cause of the exclamation of Mr. Heyward, with) had finished his daily business, and was preparing, as was) tion from the room where her lover was, as he thought 
which we commenced our story. It has been said, that Mr.’ bis custom, to read the evening papers, and, for he was) cure from interruption. 
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The effect was instantaneous. He caught the merry 
glance of her eye; heard the laugh of her ridicule at his 
situation, as she di ; and, muttering an oath, he 
took ‘French leave” of his hospitable entertainers, and 
was soon far distant. 

This event made her cautious, and she continued to re- 
ject all offers, as aunt Martha said, for no earthly reason 
but mere whim. 

She did not suspect, nor perhaps did her niece herself, 
that the image of cousin Edward occupied the secret place 
in her heart. 

“ | tell you what, niece Emilie,” said aunt Martha, “ you 
are an obstinate girl, and I have a great mind to have 
nothing more to do with you. Here is farmer Wilson. He 
is a nice young man, and rich enough to support a wife 
handsomely ; he loves you, and positively, if you wont have 
him, I will adopt cousin Edward for my son, and make him 
my heir.” 

“Dear, dear aunt, I should be the happiest girl in the 
world.” 

The old lady stared at her niece, wiped her spectacles, 
and stared again, till at last, marking the rosy colour of) 
Emilie’s cheeks, new light broke upon her. 

“ Hey day! oh ho—deny it not, you love Edward, my 
child,” said she. 

The increasing blushes of her niece, and the sobs which 
burst from her, as she hid her face on the bosom of her affec- 
tionate aunt, alone gave the affirmation to the question. 

Aunt Martha was a little romantic, and she gave full 
credit to the generosity of Emilie, and the nobleness of her 
lover. 

The bells rung merrily in the village to welcome the 
young lawyer, and celebrate his birth-day. He received 
the embraces of his relations; to the astonishment of all, 
when it came to the turn of aunt Martha, she folded him in 
her arms, and called him her dear son, and the heir of her 
wealth. 

The youth in amazement doubted the evidence of his 
senses. He glanced at Mr. Heyward, whose countenange 
beamed with approbation and pleasure. There was another, 
whose congratulations he had not yet received. He was by 
her side in an instant, and gazing in her tearful eyes, learn- 
ed that the prize, for which he had not even dared to hope, 
was his own. 

“ Bless you, my child,” said old Mr. Heyward ; “ may you 
be for ever happy in each other's love.” 

Years have passed away, and the wish has been realized. 
Counsellor Willis is an opulent citizen of one of our eastern 
states, an honour to his profession and bis country ; and the 
house on the hill, though modernized and improved, is still 
the abode of elegance and comfort, and its owner still wel- 
comes the stranger with his wonted hospitality. J. 





WHISKERANDOS CONFEDERATION. 
Ma. Evitorn—Agreeably to a notice published in your 
‘ast, a large concourse of our fellow-citizens assembled in 


the park, for the purpose of adopting resolutions in oppo-| 
sition to whiskers, and of directing public attention to} 


the alarming extent of this propensity. The meeting was 
composed of beardless boys, patriotic spinsters, and im- 
mense numbers of those decent and unassuming gentlemen, 
who were either unwilling from education, or unable by na- 
ture, to cultivate the growth of this contraband commodity. 
Miss Kosymouth was called to the chair, and Master Mini- 
kin was appointed secretary. 


Hlucid and aflecting account of the “whiskerandos-and-mus- 
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Nene 
| men, in all ages. Greeks, Romans, Spaniards, Engtishmen, 
jcounts, magistrates, emperors, consuls, warriors, poets, have 
jbeen proud to decorate their countenances according to the 
| plan of nature. No, my countrymen, it is not the mere ques 
jtion of whiskers which is here involved. ‘This is only the 
| first link in the great chain with which our opponents are en 
|deavouring to fetter the rights and tastes of this nation. i 
|they succeed in this unwarranted attempt to interfere with 
our privileges, they will carry on the war with increased vigour 
| they will prescribe the manner in which we shall cut our hair 
|they will turn us into crop ears; they will measure the fo 
| shion of our garments, and the phraseology of our conversa 
tion. Itremble to think of the eflects. 1 have it, upon ex 


“ Friends and fellow-citizens. From my earliest boyhood I || “* lent authority, that the petition about to be presented t 
have been opposed to whiskers. Long ago 1 have perceiv- | “°'S'®** has been signed by women and boys. Women, who 
ed the fatal consequences to which they would lead. It is jcertainly cannot be proper judges of the matter, and boys who 
a painful, but the importance of the present esisia cendean are thus prematurely enlisted in a cause, the merits of whic!) 
ita porngieny duty, for me to recapitulate a few of the un- || they are not yet competent to determine. As for me, 1 hoki 

ae) | > . . hf os . ‘ P P . 
happy effects with which this formerly flourishing nation bes _ to be self-evident, ‘thet all men aso bese thee and 
has been visited.” (Cries of hear him hear him—he bowed || °t"*4 and for further proof, 1 shall take the liberty of read 

< ’ | ing the declaration of independence.” 
slightiy-cast down his eyes modestly and continued.) “ They |, — wabeleoy- asnaneee 
en gives Ep EN. 2 perplexing mistakes. After ache! He read this excellent document with great effect, and s 
ieee Util mente Glen oliinen sesngaition The mts | veral opinions were interchanged, particularly among the fe 
cial my are in this pets rent asunder, and sheriffs peta ;male portion of his auditory, that his whiskers after all wer 

= a = ® * not so bad.” 
are unable to identify those whom they are authorized to|| 
arrest. Fashion, my fellow-citizens, is a changeable and |! ld be diffic 
debasive goddess. Sho lives upon the emeref human be-| would be difficult to decide as to the ultimate opinions of th 
ings. She turns their ca ries into ridicule, and takes ad- |e had not professor Eimpty head, of the Greece-st. cet 
caniage of their ian in her decrees to place them not! institute, made a short address, and counteracted his impres 
; sion 
we 4 tegen mc en - — dangerous posi- || professor Empty-head was a short thick set man, who had 
. e ‘ss 

nes pas gor vena Astrea ae = || no distinguishing trait in his physiognomy, except a deep blu: 

here h h ts would (oa t a slready (one which covered both sides of his cheeks, and the whok 
where her encroachments would stop. any have already || jwer part of his face and throat 
commenced to let hair grow all over their faces, and to cut | 
off from _ foreheads. Are ae not startled at the | Captain Slashum is a whiskerandonian ; but I] hope you will 
ear, lestin a few years, we may so far swerve as to} not be influenced by his shallow arguments 
shave all our heads bare, and have our faces completely hid- |) yyture - 
den by those intrusive and wide spreading evils? Again, | error 





flecting minds, that he would have been “turned out.” He 
held in his long fingers a sheet of paper, apparently the 
draft of some highly patriotic resolutions. The meeting 
was all attention. Nota whisper was to be heard—not a 
whisker to be seen. There was to be sure some slight signs 
of dissatisfaction upon the appearance of an old lady's 
head, above the level of the crowd, upon whose upper lip 
there was something resembling but as the disturbance 
was immediately quelled by the lovers of order and de- 
corum, it is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject 
further. 

Doctor Whiteface premised, with a gentle flourish of his 
left hand, and laying his right reverently upon his heart, 








There was something like applause as he sat down, and 1 


‘My friends,” said the professor, “ it is easy to be seen that 


He speaks of 
but I will prove to you in two minutes that he is in 
The great and learned Confucius, the Chinese philoso 





the termination of 





The proceedings were opened by Dr. Whiteface, of Pever- 
and-ague-alley. He rose with much dignity, and seemed 
by his very appearance, to command the confidence and 
respect of his fellow-citizens. He had along, pale, thin, 
hatchet-countenance. His hair was combed meekly down 
to his eyes, which glared indiscrunminately upon the expect- 
ant multitude, through a pair of spectacles resembling full 
moons. His nose stuck out in bold relief from his face, like a 
triangle, garnished towards the up with a lively tinge, evi- 
dently inclining to scarlet. and “ even handed justice,” had 
compensated hum for a total deficiency of forehead with a 
mouth of about twice the ordinary width. His head was 
set rather loosely upon a neck less distinguished for grace 
than length, which formed a connecting link with a body as 
gaunt as that of Don Quixote. 

Cesar has said, “ let me have men about me that are 
tat.” Now, if the last-named gentleman had been president 
of the United States, no matter what station the doctor 
might have occupied, there can be little doubt, in all re- 





they havea very injurious influence upon our commerce. |pher, has asserted, in the thirty-ninth volume of his treatis« 
Loud applause, and cnesof hear him. “ Mr. Sean things in general, page two thousand six hundred and four 
the barber, a few years ago, actually received an annual in- || line seventh from the top, that nature is sometimes to be curb 
come exceeding that of the chancellor of this state.” (Gene-|/ed. Nature has given,us passions, appetites, &c. ; but thes 
ral applause) “‘ Now none so poor to do him reverence. He | are useful only uuder the restraint of reason; and the sam 
has lost all his custom. There has been a melancholy fall ||nature which gave us whiskers, gave us taste to control them 
in razor-strops, razors, patent-paste, face-powder, &c. and |The same nature which commands us to curb our passions 
several amiable and respectable soap-boilers have been |\to shelter ourselves from the tempest, to fly from her heat and 
ruined. These facts, my friends, are not the mere effusions || cold, also commands us to cut our nails, comb our heads, wash: 
|of aheated imagination. They are truths, plain, practical | our faces, and cut off our whiskers. Allow me to relate to you 
jalarming truths, to which I beg your most earnest consi- | a little aneedote. Mr. Peter Simpkins was formerly a very 
I deration. But these are but a small part of my arguments || virtuous young man. He lent a thousand dollars to Captain 
| fur the exclusion of whiskers. There has been discov ered.” || Thompson, of the ship Virginia, bound for Canton, who also 
The eloquent speaker here went on to give a succinct but || was a gentleman of mild disposition, and not at all addicted t 
pion The captain left him with the promise that imme 
|tachio confederation.” At which Mr \| diately upon his return the account should be settled. Nearly 
Hungby, the broker, was visibly overcome, and young Mrs. B.||two years passed away. Siunpkins became involved, grew 
fainted. | desperate, joined the confederation, and appeared with a pair 
At this period, very unexpectedly to all, Captain Slashum j of the articles in question, of the most palpable and audacious 
made hisappearance. He was a little man, but much cele- |) desenption, and by one of those caprices which fortune loves 
brated in the military history of the town during the last six || to play, Captain ‘Thompson also, whether from want of razors 
years. He had enlisted in Captain L.'s company as a private, || soap, time, care, or absence from civilized society, had also 
jae his amiable deportment and gentlemanly manners soon | suffered himself to be overgrown in such a piratical style, that 
| elevated him to the rank of corporal. The arduous and ho-|! human eyes never witnessed any thing more huge and mon 
|norable duty of serving the members with notices having been || strous. Simpkins was prosecuted upon a note for eight hun 
jexecuted with great credit to himself, and satisfaction to his || dred dollars, and at this very period, Captain Thompson re 
t friends, be rose by the mere force of his own courage to the '| turned, heard of the distress of his frend, and although on the 
|captaincy, in which he has since served through rain and sun- iH point of leaving the city upon another long voyage, for sailors 
| shine in a manner which entitles him to the everlasting grati | are the most generous of human beings, flew to his relic! 
jtude of his country. Of course he belongs to the whiskeran- en sat - his . ae room, and Thompson en 
|donians, and wore a pair of full grown entirely above com-||‘Is Mr. Simpkins in” * Yes, sir: my name is Simpkins’ 
| pasioen. The most indifferent observer must have perceived || Mr. Peter Simpkins, sir? ‘My name is Peter Simpkins 


| that they set all criticism at defiance. Indeed there could be) St‘ You are not the gentleman I wish to see,’ said the cap 
i= doubt upon the subject whatever. In addition to this he liain very respectfully ; ‘is there not another Peter Simpkins 
wore a very interesting vest of martial red—a collar of a su-| in the city? ‘Not that Lam aware of,’ said Simpkins. ‘Ther 
perior cut, and a cravat tied like the gordian knot. He stretched |) must be some mistake,’ said the captain : ‘good morning, sir 

forth his hand, and, as the chairman called the meeting to order, | ‘Good morning ;’ and thus, my friends, neither recognising 
for his whiskers created a considerable sensation. Com-/||the other, they parted: the captain sailed on a voyage round 
menced as follows : 'Cape Horn, and has not been heard of since.” 


“ Tappear here, my friends, as the representative of a large | This address was received with general applause, and D: 
concourse of my fellow-citizens. 1 am shocked at the calum- || Whiteface arose for the purpose of reading his resolutions 
nies which have been this day circulated. They arise from and having obtained permission of the chair, proceeded a» 
the sophistry of interested individuals. Of individuals oppos- || follows. 
ed to pleasure, to beauty, to truth, and to nature. Yes, whis- “Resolved—That we deem whiskers barbarous, impu 
kers, my friends, I fearlessly pronounce to have been the in- |} dent, and dangerous to the liberties of the country. 
tention of nature. Else why have we been created with ‘ Resolved—That we will hereafter support no man fo: 








them? They have been worn by the most distinguished of|| congress, senate, or assembly of this state, governor, alder 
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man, or assistant alderman, who will not 
never to wear them, nor to allow them to be worn by any 
member of his family. 

“ Resolved—That we will not support any paper, the edi- 
tor of which wears whiskers. 

“ Resolved—That professors of colleges, teachers of pubhe 
schools, and private academies, be requested to educate 
their pupils in the fear and abhorrence of this disagreeable 
and savage custom. 

“ Resolved—That a press be established in this city to 
disseminate the principles of this mecting. 

“ Resolved—That a petition be presented to congress, that 
a law he passed rendering the wearing of whiskers and mus- 
tachios a sufficient ground for legal prosecution. 


“ Resolved—That our fellow-citizens in different parts of] 


the states and the world, be requested to unite with us in 
organizing societics, establishing newspapers, disseminating 
pamphlets, delivering orations, and forming schools with 
the view of arresting the progress of this pernicious evil, 
so inimical to the morals of the community, and so likely 
to bring us to ruin. 


| . . . ts 
“ Resolved—That the thanks of the mecting be presented | obliged. Her friendship for me is tender and ingenuous. | 


to the president and secretary, and that these proceedings 
be published. Miss Rosymoutn, Chairman, 
“ Master Minikin, Seerctary.” 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, and the citizens dis- 


persed quietly, without any riot as had been anticipated. 





pledge himself 


| What do you say to this sp of ase Is it 
|not a proof of a confidence, which springs from excessive 
ivanity! A brigadier-general our ruler! Yes; there is 
{much likelihood indeed! 1 gave him no answer ; and yet 
|the ndiculous presumption of this singular man was near 
jletting me perceive what he sometimes fancies himself.— 
| With his eccentricity, who can tell what he will not un- 
\dertake ! 

All of us regret your absence a thousand times, and we 
cannot console ourselves otherwise than by speaking eter- 
jnally of you. We follow your track in the fair country, step 
by step; and if I was sure of finding you in Italy, to-mor- 
row | would marry the general, on condition of his taking 
me there; but then our roads might cross, and so I think it 
|more prudent to await your answer. Do hasten it, and stil] 
more your return. 
| Madame Tallein requests me to assure you of her tender 
Iltove. She is always so graceful, so good ; she employs her 
jimmense influence only in acts of mercy for the unhappy ; 
land she dispenses her benevolence with an air of satis- 
‘faction which makes it almost appear as ifshe was the party 
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| L assure you, my sentiments towards her are of the same 
I ) ) 

j/nature as those I bear you. This may give you an idea of 
the affection I feel for her. 

H 

! 
|\ing person developes itself every hour ; and if I felt inclined, 


Hortensie becomes more amiable every day ; her charm- | 


I could have a fair opportunity of making sad reflections on 
the waste of time, which embellishes the daughter at the ex- 
| pense of the mother. Happily I have other things in my head 

and I pass over these disheartening thoughts to occupy myself 

Ma. Mouats—I have translated, for your admirable jour-| with, the future, which promises fair, as we soon shall be re- 
nal, the following authentic letters of the late empress of united to separate no more. Without the marriage, which 
France, from a work entitled “ Memoirs of Josephine.”—|| .ayses me so much trouble, [should feel very happy, in spite 
The first was written before her marriage, and while Napo-!' o¢ aj] - but, as long as things are not decided, I shall have the 
icon was a brigadier-general ; the last was addressed to the heart-ache 
Who can read them without 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


’ 
| 


| 


| 


Once resolved, I shall be resigned, come what | 
emperor after his abdication, will. Ihave accustomed myself to sufferings, and should 
being struck with the singular blindness of the man who 7 je destined to experience new ones, I believe Ecould bear 
could cast away a jewel, whica, talisman-like, had raised them, provided my children, my aunt, and you, will sup- | 
him to and supported him on his dazzling height? Ingra- 

Ss 


titude sekiom goes without its proper reward, 


| 


Adieu, dear friend. 


port me JoSEPMINE. 


Letter from Madame Beauharnois to Madame ——, previous | 
to her marriage with Nitpoleon. 





Letter from the Ex-Empress Josephine to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, while on the island of Elbe. 
Malmaison 
It is only now that I am fully sensible of the crucl 
fate which dissolved our marriage-bond, and that I sigh at 


a s 
My pear Frienn—They desire meto marry. Allthe world) * Re 


sdvises me to do so. My aunt insists, my children implore. 
? recollection that Lam to y . re frie 
Why are you not here, to give me your adviee on this im,! the recollection that lam to you no more than a mere friend 
portant subject ; to convince me, that T cannot resist a I can only weep over a disaster as great as it was unex- | 
union which is to put an end to the painfulaess of my pre- 
sent situation ? Your friendship, of which [ have had so many| 
. “ie . ae : - ‘ ethan 
proofs, would make you clear-sighted to my best interest ; from experience, 9 such a loss can be borne with patience ; 
and I would decide myself and follow your advice, without but my heart bleeds at the thought of the struggle it must 
» have cost your noble nature to separate yourself from your 


! old companions in glory; from those officers and soldiers 


pect d. 


farther hesitation. You have often seen General Bonaparte 
Well, he is the man who wishes to become father to the 
orphans of Alexander Beauharnois—-the husband of his} 
widow. Do you love him? Alas! no. Do you, 
tecl a repuginance to the match? no; but Tam in a state of 
indecision, which displeases me, and which is one of the 
reasons why ! desire your advice, which will fix the irreso- 


| 
lution of my vacillating character, To take a decided part} . 
| vulcar minds alone, and that misfortune, far from dimuinish- 


| whom you loved so ardently, and whose glorious deeds 


you ask. youknew so well how to appreciate. I fully participated in 
3 your feelings on that sad occasion 


| You had to deplore the ingratitude of friends who forsook 
} vou, and on whom you thought you could rely. Ah, sire! 


could I fly to vou, I would convince you that exile can frighten 


was always difficult, you know, for my creole nonchalance, : 
i: aay $ . | ine a sincere attachment, gives ‘w force! Twas on the 
which finds it infinitely more easy to follow the inclinations)!" 9 Se" attachment, gives it new force! Twas on the 


of ethers. || pout of quitting France, in order to follow you, to consecrate 
tent of his knowledge: on whatever topic he speaks, he||" 
speaks well; his penetraung spirit makes him comprehend! for so long a time 
the thoughts of others almost before they are uttered; but!) 
{ am afraid, I confess, of the supreme control which he|) 
seems desirous of exercising over every one with whom he)! 2 
baesmee a itis sorutinizing Raiden have] then nothing will be able to keep me here 
something singularly inexplicable, which even confuse our)) 
directors. You may judge, then, whether they must not in-|| 
timidate a woman! And even what should delight me most, || eae a , It is not 
the impressive glance of his eye, when he speaks with||0¥ Words I can prove the sentiments you inspire ; it is by 
energy, is precisely what hitherto has arrested my consent, || 
which was several tumes on the point of being pronounced. | 
The fairresouree! you say? Good heavens! It will help! highest regard by the foreign sovereigns 
but little ; yet still itis the only resource left to my poor)" t Fema here ! 
heart, which grows so easily cold. Write instantly; and) 
be not afraid even to scold, if you find me wrong. You|) Warre —It is stated in the annals of the horticul- 
\now that every thing coming trom you is welcome. | tural society of Paris, that the white maize oi China, although | 
Barras assures me, that if T marry the general, he will) it produces a smaller grain than the maize of Philadelphia, }) 
procure for him the command of the Italian army. Yester- liwhich has been hitherto so much cultivated in France, yields | 
day Bonaparte, in speaking of this intended favour, said, || more abundantly, and gives a much finer flour. Some Chi-| 
‘Do they believe that I want protection to attain it? Ere}/nese maize, sown in the south of France during the present || 
tong they shall be happy if I give them mine. My sword is|} year, is stated to have turned out verv well, notwithstanding | 
my protector, and with it [shall go far.” Uthe badness of the season ie 


I admire the courage of the general; the ex- 
j\the rest of an existence to you, which you have embellished 
Oue motive alone kept me back. You 
j} will guess it | 
Should it be truc, that notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, Lam the only one who ts inclined to fulfil her duty, 
I will hasten 
where, in future, if shall be my happiness to console you be- | 


all connected. 


cause you are deserted and alone 


Farewell, sire ! a word more would be too much 


deeds—but T must have your consent JosEPHINE 


P.S. Malmatson has been respected. Lam treated with the 
! 


But would I was 





MAIZE 


} 
t 


| 


THE TRAVELLER. 





THE BANKER AND THE KING. 

Mr. Morris—The anecdote I am about to relate may 
be relied upon as a fact. I was, not many months ago, pre- 
jsent at a convivial party, given by Mr. P—, the great 
| Frankfort banker, at his own residence. He was in excel- 
|lent spirits, and being requested to favour the company 
| with a tale, he related the following account of his journey 
\to Prussia. I have given it in his own words, as near as I 
|| can remember them. 
| «It was in the year 1805,” said Mr. P—, “near twenty-five 





i vepes since, that business of importance required my speedy 
presence at the Prussian capital. Our house had not long 
|before been established, and as the Prussian government 
|| wanted money, I thought it expedient to see their minister 
myself without delay. The journey was somewhat dan 
|| gerous, as the state of Germany liad become rather pre- 
|| carious. The French had again been so polite as to pay us 
|| unasked a visit, and were not likely to look witha very kind 
jeye on a banker who was hastening to the seat of govern- 
| ment to lend money. However, I was young, undaunted, ot 
ja happy flow of spirits, and cared neither for Napoleon nor 
| any of his adherents, and so I bid Anthony, who is my wit- 
|| ness”—the well embroidered footman nodded complacent 





ly from behind the chair of his master—“ to make himsel: 
ready, to place some wine and a dozen pheasants in our 
chest, and to take his seat in the post-chaise. The phea 
sants were intended as a present for the Prussian finance 
minister. Like as1 do Frankfort, my native city, I felt highly 
|delighted when I arrived at the frontiers of Saxony, but my 
|joy was soon to give way to other sensations. I was alway 
|fond of a good dinner and a good glass of wine; things 
| which are rarely to be met with in Saxony. It is a wretch 
led country, and their wine is stuff compared to which ou 
vinegar is nectar. I had travelled three days, and changed 
horses fifteen times. My bottling establishment was near 
ly out, when I found myself on the borders of Prussia, a 
vast desert of sand, where nothing grows but the hungry 
{pine and curly-headed cluldren; yet still they might put 
better dinners before respectable travellers. It is really a 
shame, nothing but dry veal, potatoes, and beer! You may 
judge, gentlemen, of my situation by the fact, that J was 
obliged to attack the chest, which contained the intended 
present for the Prussian minister, and to purloin one of the 
pheasants. I ordered Anthony to cook it: it was excellent, 
My appetite being 


satisfied, | mounted my post-chaise again, and proceeded 
It is not the loss of a throne for which I pity you. I know, |! 


and so was my last bottle of rhenish. 


on my journey. Our wheels ploughed through the waves of 
sand as deeply as a three-decker through the billows of th: 
sea.” 

{Our banker had made the tour across the channel in the 
Calais packet, and he loved to speak of the sea.] 

“ My patience at length became exhausted, and being 
weary of looking at the sandy surface, I fell asleep. Shortly 
afterwards a ternble shock awakened me. I endeavoured 
to look round, but could not. IL struggled to open my 
My feet were fast in the car 
I was near being killed. In short, the axletree ot 
the chaise, with one of the wheels, were broken. 


mouth—t filled with sand. 
riage. 
Anthons 
had fared somewhat better than his master, and he relieved 
me from my disagreeable situation. Now, gentlemen, you 
may believe me, this was no joke. There I was, fifteen mile: 
trom Berlin, and two from the next village, with a portfoli 
containing several hundred thousand dollars in papers, and 
Presently I discovered a carriage travelling 
It approached. Two gentlemen occupe: 
A. footman was behind. My resolution was 

I ordered Anthony to get my post-chaise re- 


no conveyance. 
the same road, 
the seats. 
soon taken. 
paired, and to follow me to the Brandenburgh hotel as soon 
as possible. Thus resolved, I stepped towards the carriage 
which had now come up to us. 

“ *Gentlemen,’ said 1, littmg my hat civilly, ‘will you 
be so good as to afford a traveller, whose chaise you s 
is broken, a seat in your carriage ”* 


t 


“ee Certainly,’ said the youngest ; ‘ please to step in.” 


“Tdidso. The first minutes were passed in surveyin 


‘the strangers, with whom my happy or unhappy stars, | 


I was in < 
military country, and [ was soon convinced that my new 
companions were military men, 


knew not which, had brought me in contact. 


«“ The complaisance of these strangers soon restored m« 
tomy former good humour ; and thinking it my duty to meet 
politeness by similar advances, I began to enter inte 
they, however 


their 
sometlung like conversation with them 
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Were not the most talkative persons in the world. I spoke 
of the war which was raging between France and Austria, 
but I received only a nod. I went over the prospects of 
Prussia—no answer at all; the old gentleman was as dry 
as a chip, the young one as shy as alark. I hatesullenness, 
especially in young men, and thinking that my subjects were 
perhaps disagreeable, 1 changed them to the state of the 
country. I was not very lavish of my praise, and cen- 
sured the government for not repairing the roads ; both gen- 
tlemen were extremely attentive, but still more reserved. 
1 had now tried every means to bring them into conversa- 
tion. At last I spoke of my fare, and of the miserable din- 
ners provided for travellers. They smiled. 

“ “What do you think, sir,’ said I, addressing the young 
man, ‘I have dined upon” A pheasant I knew he never 
would guess. 

“ «1 do not know, sir.’ 

“ © Well, guess then,’ said I. 

‘The young man looked significantly, and entering into 
jay humour, returned, 

“ «1 do not know, indeed ; perhaps a shoulder of mutton?’ 

“« My hand fell involuntanly on his knee. 

“ * Higher,’ said I. 

‘* Well, then, perhaps you have dined on a goose ” 

“*« Higher,’ replied I, placing my hand a second time on 
his knee. 

“ *Then it was a chicken,’ said he. 

‘** Higher,’ replied 1, accompanying my word with a 

urd slap 

“You have not, surely, dined on a turkey in so poor a 
country ?” 

“* Higher, sir,’ returned I, striking him for the fourth 

ime on his knee 

“ * Well then, it must have been a pheasant.’ 

“* You have hit it, sir; a pheasant brought from Frank- 


tort; andif you will do me the honour of being my guests 
at the Brandenburgh hotel, you shal! dine off pheasants too.’ 


“« Neither promised to come, but both smiled. 


“ After this dialogue, we rode several miles without speak- 


ing a single word, when the young man, in quite a friendly 
tone, said, 


“ «Now, sir, to ask you a question, whom do you think you || 
! 


ide with ?° 


‘This question was put in the usual brisk tone of a Prus- | 
ian officer. I looked at the stranger a moment; he was/} 


about my age, but much taller. His dress was a plain surtout, 


and his head was covered with a wooilen cap, strongly set in 
He had a good deal of the} 


leather with a narrow gold brim. 
nilitary cast. 


*** Well,’ said I, ‘1 think I have the pleasure of being in 
ompany witha military gentleman—a captain ” added J, ask- 


ngly 


“Higher, said the young man, striking me in his turn on | 


he knee 
“ The old gentleman now began to laugh 
‘* A major, then,’ said I. 
‘* Higher,’ repeated he, slapping me a second tunc 
‘He understands a joke, thought I 
‘So young, and already a colonel ?’ 
Higher,’ said he again, with a fourth slap. 


7 a ES el 

“* You shall see us,’ said the younger, and off they went. farts. Such an arrangement is truly a wise one, and, if car 
“The landlord and waiters of the hotel rushed towards | Tied into effect, must render the society generally popular with 
me as lL entered the gate, bowing to the ground. The for- || the citizens of New-York ; “ it tends to soften the asperities 
, mer addressed me by the title of highness. }| which are created by rival 1terests, and mistaken notions, as 
| “*My name,’ said I, ‘is P——, banker, from Frankfort. |/to the effect of the growth and increase of any particulas 
Do you know the gentleman with whom I arrived ?’ |} bravich of industry, and to produce, among the members, by 
‘Gentleman,’ repeated the landlord, significantly, ‘it was jcalin discussion and deliberation, a conviction of the necessity 
the king.’ || that private interests should sometimes yield to the public 
“*A good joke,’ said I, ‘the young fellow was near telling | rood.” So far we are ready to go heart and hand with the author 
t me so himself.’ jof the address before us. Beyond this, and when he under 
| “*Beg your pardon, banker,’ said the landlord, * but please |! values the iinportance of commerce toa maritime city like this, 
!to use other terms, when you speak of his majesty.’ || composed of so numerous and promiscuous a throng, wholly 
“* You are not in earnest ? said I. !| and necessarily dependent upon the pursuit of this vital brane!) 
| “* But Iam though : it is the king. 
} 








}of its resources, We must pause before we record our concur 
“ The waiters, and fifty other persons who had assembled ” nee. It is not our intention, however, to enter upon an ar 
round me, pledged themselves for the truth of what the land- || gument on the subject. It is better and more appropriately 
lord had spoken. 
“There was now no doubt it was the king with whom I 
tw made so free! 
” rentlemen, a re ican, ¢ not afraid of any 
1 am, gentlemen, 4 republica . and nc te . Music type —We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
king in christendom, vet the affair might have become a ser | ‘ 
: S _ | Teaders this week, our musical departinent arrayed in a new 
ous one. J had dropped expressions which were not suited 
and comely garb. 


| diseus od inthe newspapers. The report of the fair presents 
la truly flattering statement of the success which has hitherto 


attended the efforts of the institute 
| 


Ie asics enientihths Dcutahds Ramen fen ae Music, formed of moveable and separaté 
0 royal ears, and which I mig nt have kept more wisely tomy }types, has, for the most part, an unseemly and disjointed ap 
H self. How would he take these things ? What might he think | pearance ; but we think this, for its elegance and distinctness 
of me ?—were thoughts which kept me awake for the —— its excellent property of joiming perfectly, is unequalled 
|| part of the night. by any type ever cast in this country. A little exercise 
! : “ The aot morning I began the rounds of my visits. 1!) of the faney might suppose it possessed of other qualifica 
| found the finance minister extremely tough 








. When I return tions; and we can ourselves imagine it impartmg melody t 
j ed home, the landlord informed me, that a royal page had been || the air and harmony to the chords 
jat the hotel, summoning the banker P: to the castle 

|| “Well, thought I, nothing can happen worse than hang 


ing, and throwing myself into a hackney-coach, I rolled to- || 
|| wards the royal residence of the king. The appointed hour j rik and pleasant as the one we have just celebrated 
|) was five. I was conducted through numberless guards into | Indian summer, in its most smiling aspect. Perhaps no single 
| the royal apartments. When the last door opened, 1 beheld \ — the recent year, with the exception of Sundays, exhibited 
[my young travelling companion seated on an ottoman ; on his || Such a multitude of pedestrians in Broadway as filled it on 

Of course, they were principally of the mas- 


| | this occasion 
Hculine gender, as the ladies were at home holding their annual 


It is from the foundry ot 





Mr. George B. Lothian, of this city 





New-year's day.—We do not recollect a new-year's day sp 
It wae 


| right side was a most beautiful lady; two boys and as many 

girls were playing in the chamber. 
| “Aking, thought J, who can enjoy domestic happiness, 4 
|| cannot be a tyrant, and I stepped resolutely torward 


! . -. * : 
i “This, dear Louise,’ said his majesty, ‘is the banker, who | 
|| so agreeably entertained me yesterday.’ | age that cannot be too much applauded, and will have a better 


“* Banker P ,’ said the lovely queen, ‘we hope you will pont than if the fair hostesses had all signed the roll of a tem 
take a better opinion of our country home with you.’ i patente encunty ~ 
“She stretched out her hand, and Iwas permitted to kiss it i Jared ( anfield.—The following is copied, by request, frou 

|| “Nor was this all. I had to tell my whole adventure ovet |the Morning Courier and Enquirer.—No accounts have yet 
|; I, however, omitted the slapping on the knee. In short I | been received of Jared Canfield, who has been missing since 
'|spent the most agreeable hour in my life. The following - fourth of December last, from the lottery and exchang: 
day, TL concluded my money business. The royal condescen- | office at the corner of Vesey and Greenwich streets. We 
|| sion had rather too much captivated the otherwise cool banker |} have been requested by his disconsolate relatives to give a 
—I entered somewhat deeply into Prussian money matters, | description of his person and appearance so as to put it in 
| so deeply, that his royal majesty twelve months afterwards, }the power of the humane to do a good deed if any opportu 
had well nigh ruined me. I do not know whether I would | nity should offer, tending to his discovery. Jared Canfield 
| not have forgiven him for the sake of this hour. However, | Was between thirteen and fourteen years of age. His com 
|) Frederic William has since honestly paid me both debt and || plexion, hair, and eyes were light. He was about four feet 
eight or ten inches in height. Any information leading | 
| his discovery, living or dead, may be left at the corner of Vesey 
|and Greenwich street, or at this office. Editors would confe: 
a favour on his relatives, by inserting in their papers a notic: 


levees, recewing and exchanging the compliments of the sea 
son with their male visiters, and treating them to coffee, in 


stead of wine and punch. This is an improvement of the 








interest,” Ss 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Collegiate Institute at Brooklyn.—An academy, highly || Stnilar to the present 
The Truth Teller.—The first number of the sixth volan« 





He is getting impudent, thought I. I looked coniounded | respectable in its patronage, and sanctioned by the approval! 
it his assurance. | of some of our most eminent divines and scholars, has been} 
‘Then I have the honour to be in company with a gene- | lately established for young ladies under this title, at the above | 

il’ said I, with a sarcastic incredulity. place. ‘The system of instruction is ample, and comprehends | 
‘Higher,’ he siill replied, with another slap. all the elegant as well as useful departments of physical and | 
This, I thought, is the most impudent fellow I ever met) mental education. The institute is under the direction of| 
aith—and giving vent to my impatience, I said, Messrs. Van Doren, and, from the prospectus of their courses 
Then you are a field-marshal ? of instruction, we feel warranted in drawing the most favour- 
We were by this time before the Brandenburgh gate. 1 was |) able anticipations of their success. ‘The proximity of this semi- | 
ully persuaded that I was treated as a dupe by my compani-| nary to New-York, the heathful site chosen for its location, 
ms. ‘The young man’s higher had so confounded me, that I and the extensive and highly useful system of disc ipline | 
was thunderstruck, when the hats flew off inevery direction. and improvement intended to be pursued in it, recom- i 

Gewehr aus!” shouted the multitude, and officers and sol- | mend it to the serious attention and generous encouragement 

liers rushed from the guard-house to their muskets ; the drums | of this community. a. | 
were beating, the arms presenting; & number of carriages | American Institute of the city of New- York—We have || 
assed through the gate, and, in the confusion of the crowd, | received a copy of the address delivered before this useful | 
| 








of this excellent weekly journal was issued on Saturday last 
A partial change has taken place in the proprietorship, and 
William Denman, esq. Who has conducted, and with great 
ability, the editorial department from the commencement ot 
the work to the present day, has become the owner. Th: 
contents of the impression before us are various, and cxtremel y 
interesting, the quality of the paper good, aud the typographi 
cal execution very respectable. Altogether, the Truth 'Telle 
is a credit to the press of this city, and is, beyand doubt, (he 
best Lrish hewspaper ever published in the United States 

Communication. —Mr, Eettor—The following remarks i 
Moore's Life of Sheridan, struck me as so particularly applica 
ble,at the present moment of unrighteous zeal, that I could n 
refrain trom sending them to you for pulidication 

“Whatever may be thought of particular faiths and sects 


hronging from every side, I looked for the royal personage, to) accociation, at their late fair, hy James Lynch, esq. accom- |a belief in a life beyond this world, is the only thing tha 


vhom all these honours were paid. Our carriage whirled ‘panied with a report of the fair, drawn up by a committee | 
? | 


ist towards the Brandenburgh hotel. 


‘Where do you wish to alight” said the young gentle- | ceedingly, and furnished us with much light on the true objects || desolate 

It has been generally believed that these || prospect, should invite us to join them, on their respectis 

At the Brandenburgh hotel, if you please,’ was my an- objects were exclusively confined to the promotion of the suc- | ways to it, is at least a benevolent officiousness, but that hs 

This impression, we are happy to be|]who has no prospect, or hope himself, should seek for compu 

informed by Mr. Lynch, is altogether erroneous. Its members|} nionship in his road to annihilation, can only be explained | 

fre arranged into four departments, to be denominated seve-|/ that tendency in human creatures, to count upon each ot) 
Nin their despair, as well as their hope 


of the institute 


aan 

wer cess of manufactures 
‘© There it is, said he 

1 leaped from the carnage, took my portfolio, and bow: 


requested the pleasure of their seeing me at dinner ,, Tally those of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 


pierces through the walls of our prison house, and lets hop 


|| appointed for the purpose. The perusal has gratified us ex- |shine in, upon a scene that would be otherwise bewildered an 


That believers who have each the same heaven 1 
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Oh, ‘twas when the light 
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HOURS THERE WERE. 
AS SUNG, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, BY MISS PATON, AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, LONDON. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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Told the bliss - ful hour 
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OR, when evening faded mildly, 
O'er the wave our bark would rove 
Then we've heard the night-bird wildly, 
Breathe his vesper tale of lowe 


= 





Songs, like his, my love would sing me- 
Songs that warble round me yet 

Ah! but where does memory bring me 
Scenes like those I must forget 











But in dreams let love be near me, 
With the joys that bloom'd before 
Slumb'ring then ‘twill sweetly cheer me, 

Calm to live my pleasures o'er 





for stray - ing, With my 


— 








fond, my faith - ful 











Then, perhaps, some hope may waken 
In thi? heart depress’d with care, 


And like flow’rs in vale forsaken, 
Live a lonely beauty there 





THE ROSE AND VIOLET. 
Owe summer morn a damask fair, 
Oped her soft bosom to the air, 
And from her velvet casket free 
Exhaled a store of tragrancy. 
Smiling in youth her form she eyed 
In all the consciousness of pride, 
When, dancing o’er the gay parterrs 
The Breeze espied the beauty there, 
And stooped upon his wing to seek 
A morning kiss from Rosa’s cheek 
‘The flower perceived the sly intent 
And lithely from his greeting bent ; 
E’en as the gay coquet will run 
From him she wishes not to shun 
As downward from the fond embrac: 
She hid her brightly-blushing tace 
Beneath her coy averted eve 
A Violet of blended dye, 
Low sheltered by her leafy shade, 
Her variegated charms displayed 
The rose bent back upon her stem 
And, with a consequential hem, 
‘What dost thou here,” she rudely cried 
Reckless the queen of flowers beside ? 
Methinks, unmanner’d Miss, that I 
Could spare thy unasked company 
For thou art born of low degree, 
And all thy puny ancestry, 
By certain changeless laws of birt!), 
Were wedded to the sordid earth. 
Ah, wherefore leave thy humble sphere 
To spread such little beauties here ! 
Since mine, sure common sense might show, 
O’er thine a deepened shade would throw. 
Poor thing ! I truly pity thee, 
That thou shouldst think to sort with me 
Oh, height of unpudence and pride, 
I'o blossom by my courted side! 
But if thou think’st to gain from me 
\ught that will raise thy dignity, 
Bloom on, and with presumption high 
lie sport tor every passer-by.” 
The violet heard the proud address, 
\nd looking up with gentleness, 
Chus spoke—‘ Tis true that I may by 
Beneath a royal flow’r like thee ; 
Chat I and all my kin, by birth, 
\re children of the lowly earth ; 
Hut then a great and generous mind 
By virtuous principles refined, 
Had ne'er derided us, because 
We're ruled by Nature’s sovereign laws 
Vis thine to flourish proud and high 
And catch the smile of every eye ; 


’Tis thine, enchanting flower, to rest 

On beauty’s lawn-encircled breast : 

’Tis thine to spread thy tinted wings | 

Within the a of kings : | 

And thine. when evening wraps the vale, 

To hold the pensive nightingale, 

As seated on thy budding stem 

She sings the young moon’s requiem 

Yet still I envy not thy state, 

Nor all the smiles that on thee wait 

Town that I am courted not— 

But then I am not quite forgot ; 

For oft with simple hues do I 

Detain the poets’ musing eye, 

While with the proudest flowers I share 

A part of nature’s kindly care : 

When summer shows her smile of glee, 

And all is mirth and melody, 

The cricket joins the general choir 

And ‘neath my leaflet tunes his lyre 

Cruel thy blame, since Lam not 

The author of my lowly lot; 

Nor did I choose this near location 

To profit by the situation ; 

No vain desires my peace can hap— 

They're cradled in contentment’s lap 

Kind nature in my make combined 

A lowly form and humble mind, 

And this my pride has aye sufficed—- 

Tv prize myself as Lam prized.” 
Hence let the wealthy nor the wise 

The unenlightened poor despise, 

But ever recollect that Heaven 

To each his changeless lot has given 

And that the meanest of the mean 

C vacts with him life’s varying seen 


A THOUGHT. 


As we look back through life 
In our moments of sadnes= 
How few and how brief 
Are its gleamings of gladnes- 
Yet we find, midst the gloom 
That our pathway o’ershaded 
A tew spots of sunshine 
Still lingering unfaded 


And memory still hoards 
As her richest of treasures 
Some moments of rapture, 
Some soul-thrilling pleasurc 
One hour of such bliss 
Is a life, ere it closes ; 
Tis one drop of fragrance, 
From thousands of roses ' M 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


I never was a favourite, 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child ; 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

I've turned away to hide my tears 
There was no kiss for me! 

And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ? 

I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But when my artless efforts me! 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to throw myself. 
In tears, upon her neck. 

How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; 

Oh beauty ! in my nursery 
1 learned to know thy worth ; 

For even there, I often telt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 

And wished, for others wished it too 
I never had been born! 

I’m sure I was affectionate, 
But in my sister’s face, 

There was a look of love that claimed 
Asmile or an embrace. 

tut when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart 
They spoke not in my eyes 

But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister's lovely form 
With gems and roses decked 

I did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved 

i envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 

But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too— 

For sickness, o'er my sister's form 
Her venomed mantle threw 

The features, once so beautifu! 
Now wore the hue of death ; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath 


*T was then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head 





She lived! she loved me for my care! 
My griet was at an end ; 

I was a jonely being once, 
Sut now I have a friend! 


STANZAS. 
I've sat and seen one bright wave chas: 
Its fellow on the strand, 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 
Upon the printless sand ; 
Though scarce the pebbles felt their shoc) 
Those waves have worn the solid rock ! 
I've sat and seen the autumn wind 
Amid the branches stray, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind, 
It scarcely stirred the spray ; 
Yet soon it bore spring’s verdant birt! 
To wither on its native earth. 
I’ve sat and seen the evening sun 
Sink from the golden sky, 
His long, bright race of glory run 
And closed his golden eye ; 
So slow he passed, searce changed the lig! 
And yet he left the world in night 
And like yon sea in human life ; 
Events like billows roll, 
Moment on moment, strife on strilc 
That change us, to the soul 
And joys, like autumn leaves, fall fast 
Hope sets—and being’s light is past 


I’ve stood on earth's most daring heig! 
And seen the day-god rise, 
In his magnificence of light 
To tnumph through the skies ; 
And all the darkness of the world 
Far from his shining presence hurle: 
All, too, that fades upon the earth 
Too weak to linger here 
Reblossoms with a second birt! 
To deck the coming year; 
Shall hope, then, man’s eternal dow: 
Be frailer than a fading flower ? 
Ah, no! like autumn leaves that div 
To bloom again in spring, 
Fresh joys shail rise from those gone 
And fairer blossoms bring 
And when, like suns, hope sets in night 
Shall she not beam from worlds more brig! 
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